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NEW YORK : “ What shall | do with them ?” | 
PUCK (as the High Priest, interpreting the Oracle): ‘‘ Hang a mill-stone about their neck, and cast them into the sea.” 
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First Tourist. 


** Look, how the upland plunges into cover, 
Green when the pines fade sullenly away. | 
Wonderful those olive depths! and wonderful, | 


moreover—”’ 


SEconD ‘TouRISsT. 


*« The red dust that rises in a suffocating way.” 


First Tourist. 


“* Small is the soul that cannot soar above it, 
Cannot but cling to its ever kindred clay; 
Better be yon bird, that seems to breathe and 

love it—” 


SECOND TourRIST. 


* Doubtless a hawk, or some other bird of 
prey. 


Were we, like him, as sure of a dinner, 
That on our stomachs could comfortably 
stay, 
Or were the fried ham a shade or two just 
thinner, 
That must confront us at closing of the day; 


Then might you sing like Theocritus or Virgil; 
Then might we each make a metrical essay; 

But verse just now—lI must protest and urge, ill 
FifS a digestion by travel led astray.” 


CHORUS OF PASSENGERS. 


‘Speed, Yuba Bill, oh speed us to our dinner! 
Speed to the sunset that beckons far away.” 
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DRAMATIS PERSON#: 


First Tourist. 


Second Tourist. A Stranger. 


SECOND TOURIST. 


| “William of Yuba, O Son of Nimshi, hearken! 


Check thy profanity, but not thy chariot’s 
play. ; 


| Tell us, O William, before the shadows darken, 


Where and oh, how we shall dine? O, Wil- 


liam, say!” 


Yusa BIL. 

“Tt ain’t my fault, nor the Kumpeney’s, I 

reckon, 
Ye can’t get ez square meal ez any on the 

Bay, 

Up at yon place, whar ‘the sunset’ ’pears to 
beckon— 

Ez thet sharp allows in his airy sort 0’ way. 


Thar woz a place war yer hash ye might hev 
wrestled, 
Kept by a woman ez chipper ez a jay— 
Warm in her breast all the morning sunshine 
nestled ; 


Red on her cheeks all the evening’s sunset | 
| 


”? 


lay. 
SECOND TOURIST, 


** Praise is but breath, O chariot compeller! 
Yet of that hash we would bid thee further say.”’ 


Yusa BILL. 
*« Thar woz a snipe—like you—a fancy tourist, 
Kem to that ranch ez if to make a stay, 
Ran off the gal, and ruined jist the purest 
Critter that lived,—” 


STRANGER (quietly). 


**Vou’re a liar, driver!” 
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“ Vuba-Bill,” driver. 


Yuna Bru (reaching for his revolver). 
“Eh? 


Here, take my lines, somebody,—’”’ 


CHORUS OF PASSENGERS. 
** Hush, boys, listen, 
Inside there’s a lady! Remember! No affray!”’ 


Yusa BILL. 


‘*Ef that man lives, the fault ain’t mine nor 
his’n.”’ 


STRANGER. 


‘*Wait for the sunset that beckons far away, 
Then—as you will! But meantime, friends, 
believe me, 
Nowhere on earth lives a purer woman—nay, 
If my perceptions do surely not deceive me, 
She is the lady we have ‘ inside’ to-day. 


As for the man—you see that blackened pine- 
tree, 

Up which the green vine creeps heavenward 
away; 

He was that scarred trunk, and she the vine, 
that sweetly 

Clothed him with life again and lifted—”’ 


SECOND TOURIST. 
‘Yes, but pray — 
How know you this?” 
STRANGER. 
‘*She’s my wife. 


Yusa Bint. 
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** The h—Il you say! 
























































“PUCK", 
No. 13 North William Street, New York 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


JERMS JO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One Copy one year, or 52 numbers.............-- sees ceeees $5.00 
One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers... .........-.seeeeeeeee 2.50 
One Copy for thirteth weeks... .55.....0008sciccccces scccee 1.25 


PosTaGE Faee. 


Notice to Authors and Artists. 
Literary and artistic contributions are solicited. Address all manu- 
scripts and sketches to 


Editor “ Puck”, 
13 North Wilham St., New York. 


PUCK’S CARTOONS. 
THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION, 
So let it be! The Kurd’s destructive blade 
Already crosses on the Cossack’s lance, 
And crowds are hurrying to the deathly dance 


From distant valley and from neighboring 
glade. 








‘* At last’””—the Russian speaks —-‘‘ my choice is 
made: 
Tis not for war my peaceful nature pants; 
But duty calls me, and I must advance, 
To check th’oppressor and to quell his raid.” 


A guardian, thou, of peace! How strange the 
role 
For thee, who seem’st to be but idly jeering 
At Liberty emblazoned on thy scroll. 


For, louder than thy soldiers’ loudest cheering, 

From where the Pruth streams onward to its 
goal, 

The sounds of Poland’s dying groans are 
rising, nearing! . 


PUCK’S ORACLE. 


As the Delphian Oracle was of old, so is 
Public Opinion of to-day; which, although 


without the profound mystery and enigmatic | 


decisions which enwrapt the mythological in- 
stitution, is not less effectual in determining the 
course of public affairs. Puck, on this occa- 
sion, is the High Priest who interprets the fiat 
of the modern oracle, and the human garbage 
which, strange to say, has escaped the eagle-eye 
and delicate nose of the Street-Cleaning Bureau, 
will be effectually disposed of—‘‘ unwept, unhon- 
ored and unsung.” 


THE DELUGE OF DISCLOSURES. 


‘*WHEN thieves fall out, honest men come 
by their right,”’ says the musty proverb. 

Will it be exemplified by ex-Boss Tweed’s 
exposures of the ‘‘ true inwardness” of the ring ? 
How very, very wrong to traduce the truly good 
men, the innocents who only receive “‘palm oil,” 
just to oblige the party who offers it. But, says 
the ex-King of the Ring, my tribulations have 
convinced me that what is ‘‘sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander;” as backed by Charles 
O’Conor, he pours on the devoted heads, of 
his former colleagues and “ pals” a very Niagara 
of damning disclosures, which overwhelms them 
so effectually as to preclude the possibility of 
their political or social resurrection. 





THE ten commandments have been stolen | 
from a synagogue in this city. They can never, | 
if restored, be found as good as new, for the | 


thief has irremediably broken one of them. 





“To have ideas is to gather flowers,” says a 
female philosopher. 


ideas in their button-holes. 








A: : Packerings. 


We take notice, too, that | 
some of our Broadway statues wear all their | 


PUCK. 


WHEN a Buffalo young lady—so writes a cor- 
respondent—parts from her deau, who is too 
bashful to understand the nicer usages of his 
position, she will say: ‘‘ William, if you were to 
kiss me you might be afraid ma would hear it. 
But if I creak the gate she won’t know the dif- 
ference!” 





Forks, it appears, are not an ancient institu- 
tion; they were only used by the higher classes 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. Now 
they are so common that they are fast super- 
seding toothpicks. 





As a train was slowly crawling out of the 
depot at Indianapolis the other day, an indi- 
vidual, with terror depicted in every line of his 
countenance, was seen running after it, making 
time that would not have disgraced the record 
of a lightning-express. As he grasped the rail 
and drew himself up on the steps, the look of 


a stranger who stood on the platform. He had 
awarded the premiums at the baby-show that 
| afternoon. 


| 








JosEpH Cook says that ‘We stand before 
| structureless bioplasm and see it wearing organ- 
| isms.” 

When will men learn to write intelligibly 
| about fashions ! He, of course, means organ- 


| dies. 





| gazes into the immensity of space, in search of | 


| comets, from the top of a cider factory.” 


| many a man has seen stars in his exit from a 
| corner grocery. 





You can’t always tell. We have known a 
| sweet-faced young man, who spoke such beauti- 
| fully melodious words of moral benevolence 
_at the boarding-house table as brought tears to 
| the eyes of the tender-hearted landlady, sud- 
| denly depart with a month’s board unsettled, 
| and all the souvenir he left in his valise, a se- 
cond-hand pocket-testament and pair of faded 
| paper-cullars. 





AT a recent meeting of a mutual aid society 
| for the benefit of dramatic artists, it was moved 


| that a fund should be established, from which | 
loans should be made to members who desired | 


| to make starring tours, as well as to those who, 


having set out on such, were unable to reach 
home. This motion was carried, and one of 
| the stars rose to observe that nothing was more 
galling to the feelings of a great actor than to 





a railroad train pass. 








terror still in his face, he confided his secret to | 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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Tue Herald has the following: 


PIANO IN PERFECT ORDER A BARGAIN, PRICE 
» with Stool and Cover. — West srst st. Ring third bell. 


Third Bell, we are surprised at your asking 
sO Outrageous a figure for a mere piano, with 


stool and cover. You surely do not seriously 
expect such an exorbitant price, when they are 
bought three for a quarter. Puck wants a 
piano, and when you have another to dispose 
of, say for $50, with stool, cover, a furnished 
house and lot, and a span of high-stepping 
bays—a diamond-pin thrown in—he’ll begin 
to talk business and may make an offer. 





The London Yorick says: 


Look at America. Why, a religious American newspaper con- 
tains more humor than all the London dailies put together. 


Well, Yorick is about right. On the other 
hand, doesn’t a comic English newspaper con- 
tain more gloom than is gathered into all the 
American religious papers put together ? 

We pause for a reply. 





AN exchange says: 


Alfred Smith threw himself under a locomotive in Lexington. 
Ky., rather than face his wife, whom he had deserted. 


Smith. preferred a locomotive to a low com- 
motion. 





ANOTHER Herald advertisement: 


A gentleman and wife (English) are desirous of finding a refined 
room in a strictly private family. State full particulars and terms 
Se must be moderate), to PERMANENT, box—, Herald Uptown 

anch office. N.B.—Boarding-house keepers will please not reply. 

Is this an English way of expressing a wish 
for an “eligible apartment?” or can an Attic 


| chamber be considered a “refined room?” 
Tue Buffalo Courier says that “ Prof. Swift | 


| 





WHEN you see a tomcat with glaring eye- 


: t | balls, and back-hair erect, come scratching out 
A cider factory seems a peculiarly appro- | 
priate place from which to view the cidereal | 
heaven, and it is wrong to taunt Prof. Swift | 
| with the humbleness of his observatory, for | 


| church the other evening. 


like lightning from under a board fence, and a 
second afterwards hear a brickbat strike the 
fence on the inside, the process of @ posteriori 
reasoning is not a difficult one. 





Tuey had a public concert in a Syracuse 
They called it 
‘The Kinder Symphony Concert,” and, by the 
way, it does kinder symphony they should have 
had it in a church. 





A DELICATE feat in surgery. Cutting off one’s 
heir with a shilling. 





ONE or two choir flirts will do more toward 


| making a revival a failure than ten regular, spear- 


tailed devils. Mr. Moody does not say this, 


| but he thinks it. 


| 





Ir may be warm, but don’t lay off your flan- 
nels yet, unless you wish to lay on immortality. 





A PHILADELPHIA paper counseled a variety 
performer not to make too frequent use of the 
name of Deity in his “acts.” And when the 


have to step aside from his path to glory to let | paragraph was read to the “artist,” he only said: 


| **Who’s he?” 


AmoNnG fashion notes, the New York Zimes | 
says, ‘‘All-silk dresses are no longer seen.” | 


| True—a great many, in these hard times, we | 
suppose, are under the protecting wing of ‘‘ my | 


uncle.” 


EXPERIMENTS are being made in England by 
Dr. Burg of the curative value of metals placed 
in contact with the body. 


could be cured by an application of certain 
| metals. If he will send on about half a cwt. of 
| gold, we will apply it, and keep a careful record 
of the result. 





| ‘THe color of a sound—black as a crow. 





An exchange informs us that there is going 
to be a colored baby-fair in Cincinnati. Puck 
congratulates the inhabitants of the Queen City 
on their enterprise in producing such a dwsus 


| nature and their marvelous foreshadowing of 


We can assure the | 
doctor, that we know of several cases which | 


its complexion, and awaits with much anxiety 
the advent of the remarkable little stranger. 





BERGH takes the ground that the roof of a 
house is the natural heritage of a concert-cat. 





Tue West should step carefully. It is tread- 


ing on eggs—grasshopper-eggs. 





A DWARF PEAR—1l'om Thumb and wife. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 


BLANK sheet of paper, pen and ink, is 

all one wants to immortalize one’s self. 

It’s curious, if Shakspeare, Addison 

Byron or Macaulay jot down a few sentences, 

their words live; and yet I have just the same, 

if not superior materials, and write a better 
hand. 

Perhaps brains and fancy have something to 
do with it. Talking of brains, I think, after all, 
that Anna Dickinson has a fair supply for a 
woman. Did you read her ‘‘open letter ?” 

Well done, Anna, for exposing that Bayard 
Josh, who manages the Eagle Theatre. This is, 
as Artemus Ward says, “‘sarkasm.” He reminds 
me of one of Gulliver’s Yahoos. Bergh, I sup- 
pose, would call him one of the lower animals. 
He is not the Hart that can feel for another. 


You may run a respectable show, if you will, 
But the scent of ‘‘variety’’ will hang ‘round it still. 


But chimney and street-cleaning are what 
Josh. is eminently fitted for. In_ these his 
genius would have full sweep by having con- 
genial occupation. 

Tweed to him is as Hyperion to a Satyr. 
What a surprise is the confession of the great 
chiel amang ye, who has been ‘‘ taking notes.” 
What virtuous indignation! What assurances 
of innocence! The ex-boss is like a terrier in a 
rat-pit with the rats at bay. Woodin never re- 
ceived any money for anything. Oh dear, no! 
Just as some directors and officers of the New 
Jetsey Mutual deny having shared that collapsed 
company’s assets, and now there is some Noyes 
about it, as there was at two theatres last 
week, 

The stage again. I am nothing, if not thea- 
trical, and, perhaps, little at that. Notwith- 
standing there is a President in the White 
House, the election of whom we are told would 
make the country a regular paradise, green- 
backs and even specie are scarcer than ever, 
especially in the green-room. One manager 
last week turned Topsy-turvey with ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” at Lexington Avenue Opera 
House, in one night, and then Mr. Seilhamer 
was ‘‘disappointed,”’ and disappointed the pub- 
lic and Miss Adelaide Lennox. By the way, 
according to Mr. Seilhamer, these bloated thea- 
tre-managers are as aristocratic as the Czar; 
they won’t produce good plays, not even with 
Mr. Seilhamer’s endorsement. 

The mention .of Czar suggests the fight be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. ‘he average Ame- 
rican knowledge of this ‘unpleasantness’ is 
about equaled by the average cow’s acquaint- 
ance with Sunday. 

But gunmakers pocket the Russo-Turkish 
cash, and say with Virgil arma virumque cano 
(arms and the man I sing), and politely hand 
the Russian a new and improved six-shooter, 
and to the Turk a nice Remington rifle, and 
bid them blaze away at each other to their 
hearts’ content. 

Uncle Sam, consequently, does not complain 
of this state of affairs, but scores of people 
contribute to the Heralds complaint-book. 

I have opened a complaint-book, and will not 
conceal its contents from the readers of Puck. 

Herewith are some of the complaints: 

TYRANNY OF TAILORS. 

I owe my tailor $85, and until paid he re- 
fuses to make me a new spring-suit. Don’t you 
think this very unreasonable of him? 

A. SPONGER. 
DOWN WITH THE MOoNopoLists. 

My income is at present #/. Is not this too 
bad; while Vanderbilt is rolling in wealth? If 
I stated my case, do you think he’d present me 
with a million or two? LOAFER. 


A younG lady writes: ‘‘I have much fault to 

















PUCK. 
Our carpet in the parlor is much the worse for 
wear. Argument is useless. 
to do.” 

P.S.—Is there any law to abolish parents ? 

‘* EQUALITY” wants to know why he has to 
hang on for dear life to straps in horse-cars to 
get up-town, while those Wall street fellows go 
home in coupe’s. 

“MECHANIC” says: ‘In the Bowery I can get 
a good dinner for twenty cents. At Delmo- 
nico’s I’m told they charge sometimes twenty 
dollars. 
tortion ?” 

** BILL SyKEs,” writing from Sing Sing, thinks 
it too bad that he should have got five years for 
“cracking a crib,”’ when those insurance officers 


off so easily. 

The Grand Dukes Alexis and Constantine 
have dined at the White House with President 
Hayes. 
wine on the table, or if Hayes wore gloves, or 
if Mrs. Hayes’s dimple had a great effect on 
their Imperial Highnesses—but I do know that 
the following was the ménu: 


Potage a la train oil. 
‘Tallow-candles a la long wicks. 
Filet de Polar Bear a la icebergs. 
Roast Turkey 4a la protocol. 
Top-boots a la Russia leather. 
Dogs a la Danicheffs. 


Everything was served a la Russe; even to the 
Russian baths their Imperial Highnesses indulg 
ed in after they had partaken of the seasonable 
delicacies. The Marine Band very properly, in 
honor of the distinguished sailor guests, and as a 
tribute to the chief products of their country, 
played the Zar-and- Tallow. 
strange to say, wasn’t there. PAN. 


THE SENSITIVE SOUL. 


‘;HE Sensitive Soul is so thorough a hum- 
Y bug that he deceives even himself. ‘So 
-* shrinking! so modest!” say his friends. 
He shrinks that he may be brought forward. 
He depreciates himself that others may praise 










very superior person, he is not willing to join 
his companions on equal terms. He feels that 
he is not wanted here or there, because urgings 
and solicitations are grateful to his vanity. 


premeditated walk, he is the man who lags be- 
hind, at the last moment, thinking that the 
others may have asked him out of mere com- 
pliment, that they do not really enjoy his so- 
ciety, and, until he is assured that he is the 
most genial fellow in existence, cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to budge a step. 

At a social party, he is the man who retires 
to a corner when mirth is loudest. On these 
occasions he is at first supposed to be ill. He 
refutes the supposition with meaning emphasis. 

Has some ‘one offended him? he is asked. 
‘*Not in the least!” . He begs the others will go 
on with their enjoyment, and not notice him. 
Should he be taken at his word, he would de- 
part in high dudgeon, disguised under the veil 
of meek humility, leaving remorse and discom- 
fiture behind. But who would be so cruel as to 
take the Sensitive Soul at his word? In general, 
the company concentrate their forces to draw 
him from his retirement. Their attention be- 
come riveted upon him. The soothing oint- 
ment of flattery is poured into his wounds. 

Anxiety reaches fever-heat, and the spirits of 
the Sensitive Soul revive. He becomes—not 
jubilant—but he smirks. This expresses his 
| maximum of pleasure. It has been observed that 
| the Sensitive Soul is subject to his deepest fits of 
| depression when some favorite is brought into 
| general notice, that his don mots and impromptus 





find with papa. I want five new dresses and | are dragged in by the ears, and have the air of 
two new bonnets—he won’t let me have them. | having been manufactured over night, and ‘that 












Tell me what. 


Why do people submit to such ex- | 


for helping themselves to the society’s funds, get | 


I don’t know if there was any Rhine | 


Aristarchi Bey, | 


him. Precisely because he believes himself a | 


be 
When three or four have started for an un- | 


he is chary of praise, except where it is pal- 

pably absurd. By these tokens may the genuine 

_ humbug be known and distinguished from the 
very inferior article. 





Purkerings. 





Tue author of From Dawn to Noon ought to 
| be made an A. M. by one of our colleges. 





‘Tue Benders — humph !”—Detrott Free 
Press. Of course, all benders do; but what’s 
| the use of spelling it with a final 4? 





A PETITION will be presented to the French 
Assembly, asking for the enactment of a law to 
prohibit youths under sixteen from smoking in 
public places. It should be entitled, “An act 
to promote the further utilization of the wood- 
shed.” 





Ir is said that Miss. Neilson sheds tears so 
copiously while playing /u/iet, that Romeo is 
seriously thinking of appearing in an oil cloth 
suit, as a sanitary precaution. 





’ 


TALMAGE lectures on ‘‘Creditors;’’—or, as 
| he prefers to put it, ‘‘ The People We Meet.” 





HARVARD students are discussing the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Does the mind ever sleep?” “When the 
Soldene season is terminated, they will, perhaps, 
try to solve the problem by actual experiment. 





By the social laws of China, all persons of the 
same surname are cousins. What a pity that 
this beautiful regulation couldn’t have been 
_ adopted in our own country last year, when so 
| many people were going over old family records 
in search of Philadelphia cousins, to whom they 
might pay a month’s visit! 





Apropos of the collapse of the ‘Crown of 
Thorns” at the Eagle, Anna Dickinson might 
say before, that she was ‘‘nothing if not crit- 
| ical;” but now she is critical and nothing else. 





AN exchange says: ‘‘It takes a mental effort 
| to pay a gas-bill with a genial look.” Of course 
it does, but it doesn’t equal the effort, physical, 
mental and otherwise, to pay it with green- 
backs. 





“Mr. Jones, don’t you think women are 
more sensible than men? asked Miss Smith. 
And Jones, after scratching his favorite bump 
for a moment or two, said: ‘‘ Why, certainly, 
they are—they marry men, and men only marry 
women.” Miss Smith beat a hasty retreat. 





Unper the head of ‘“‘For and About Women,” 
the Evening Telegram says: ‘‘In Mexico three 
girls are. born to one boy.” ‘These Mexican 
boys must be of singularly precocious disposi- 
tion; but even then we are puzzled at such 
wholesale births to them. Boys, under ordinary 
circumstances, do not become mothers; but 
apparently they manage these things differently 
in Mexico. 





Answers for the Aneious. 


A. B. C.—We feel for you. It may grate harshly on your sensi- 
tive soul to hear that your poem wili not suit; but it would grate 
more harshly on our sense of duty, if we published it without 
liking it. We decline this contribution; but send us some other 
that doesn’t make calm rhyme with farm, or belle with belle, and 
when you set out to surprise us in a postscript next time, don’t 
iavite attention to your postscript at the beginning of your letter. 


M. V.—Your “‘Swell’” poem will swell the ranks of things un- 
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wept, unhonored and unsung. We must be cruel, only to be ki 
to the rest of our réaders. 
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MORE USES OF SCIENCE. 


ee 
cle this utilitarian age, not even the sanctity 
{ 


of the grave appears to be any bar to the 

practical instincts of our race. Scarcely have 
we recovered from the shock occasioned by the 
proposal to have a man burn up his defunct re- 
latives, and see into how small a space he can 
reduce their calcined bones, when we are told 
that a couple of cobblers seriously propose to 
have human hides stripped off and soused into 
the tan-pit, (instead of going with the body to be 
wasted in the grave,) as a means of utilizing the 
leathery production into wearable boots and 
shoes! Indeed, these enterprising chaps an- 
nounce that they have already made practical 


test of the matter; thereby preparing them- | 
selves—not only to state how many pairs of | 


substantial boot-legs can be acquired from the 


cuticle of a reasonably-sized man—but that the | 


said cuticle, when properly tanned, makes an 
article of excellent wearing quality. 


At the very outset the serious question pre- 


sents itself—will this new leather partake of the | 


nature of those from whom it is procured? If 
it does, how wonderful will be the increase of 
calf-skin! and what unlimited quantities of the 
jackass description may be thrown upon the 
market! The ordinary mind is bewildered be- 
fore the immense field of speculative inquiry 
this new branch of industry evolves. 

What, for instance, could exceed the interest 
witi which the spendthrift sons of bankrupt 
millionaires would speculate on the number of 
pairs of boots the ‘old man” might be cut up 
into, and the wearing toughness of his hide! 
Think of the new interest a man would take in his 
calf-skin uppers, if in contemplating the glossy 
leg-coverings, he there beheld a veritable piece 
of his neighbor, Jones. What exquisite pleasure 
would naturally be experienced from the wear- 
ing of boots wrought out of a departed tax- 
collector, and, as they were battered through 
the slush and over the rough pavements, feel the 
compensating vengeance of taking past griev- 
ances out of his-hide! There might not be any 
peculiar satisfaction in wearing a piece of a 
deceased maiden aunt, however tough her lone- 
liness had made her; but, good lands! with 
what zest would a man stamp around in a well- 
tanned section of his mother-in-law! 


It is in the home-circle, however, where the | 


tenderest interest would culminate. Surely a 


fragile young wife could be tanned into the | 


softest of kid, and the pliant folds,jn a neat 
pair of slippers on the sorrowing husband’s 
feet, would be a constant delicate souvenir of 
the loved one, at once easy for, and soothing 
to his corns, and full of consolation in the 
thought that at least a portion of his Mary Jane 
was with him stiil. 


But beyond all other cases, how touching 


would be the assuagement of grief to the broken- | 


hearted widow, in contriving how many pairs 
of gaiters for herself, and smaller shoes for the 


little ones, she could secure from the dear de- | 
parted! What a melancholy satisfaction it would | 
be to scan the fine wide expanse of his. broad | 


shoulders, and mentally compare it with the 
pitifully disappointing proportions of her friends’ 
under-sized husbands. She might, perchance, 
be heard to whisper aloud, as a tear of loving 
recollection dimmed her sorrowful eyes. 


‘‘He was a splendid man; it was always grati- 


fying to feel how well he would cut up. And— | 


yes! I do declare to my goodness gracious 


me—I really believe I can get two pairs of | 


gaiters for myself out of his dear back alone, 
besides a pair for Sarah Jane. 
be at least a pair apiece for William Henry 
and Ann Maria, with a pair of low shoes for. 
Susie, and, with a little patching, a couple of 


pairs for the baby! Bless him! he will cut up | 


beautifully !”’ 





Then there will | 


PUCK. 


FITZNOODLE IN NEW YORK.| 


V, 
LIFE IN GOTHAM. 


Ya-as, as I said 
before, the Amew- 
ican women are in 
some wespects quite 
intewesting, and I 
can chwat with a 
few of them for a 
considewable 
pewiod, and not 
feel bawed. Now 
they must be tole- 
wably attwactive, or I weally couldn’t kill time 
in their pwesence, for I pwefer the society of fel- 
laws, yer know, for a fellaw can smoke ci- 
gawettes, and dwink bwandy and soda with 
fellaws, and he can’t do such things in female 
society. I don’t think even among fashionable 
Amewican awistocwacy it’s considewed quite 
‘good form.” Lent being over, Jack and I 
have weceived a good many cards for wecep- 
tions, and parties, and balls, and dinners. Now 
| no fellaw could go to the whole cwowd of them, 

except the dinners, which are weally not bad 
| considewing Amewica has not belonged to 
Gweat Bwitain for a hundwed years—so Jack 
| Carnegie says, who’s wead a good deal, and had 
| to cwam for sevewal ‘‘exams,” before he could 
join even a cwack wegiment. Terwible baw it 
must be to have to wead for a pwofession, or to 
wite, or do business, or make money, my brain, 
I am quite sure, couldn’t stand such beastly 
pwessure. I don’t mind hunting or wacing, I 
| wather like dwiving and widing, but to have to 
| do much weading or witing is simply horwible, 
and not wespectable for a fellaw of any family, 
| yer know. Miss Anna Mawia Bwown, the girl 
| who sent a cawwidge to take me to the theatre, 
| I have called on two or thwee times; her wesid- 
| ence on Fifth avenue is furnished in fair taste. 
| As she never mentioned her pawents, I thought 
| she was an orphan—poor cweature —though as 

Amewicans are vewy fond of intwoducing peo- 
ple, I thought it doosid stwange Miss Bwown 
never intwoduced me to an old buffer and an 
old woman (wather well-bwed) I caught a 
glimpse of in the next woom. A fellaw at the 
club said, these old cweatures were her ‘father 
and mother, who were high-toned, whatever 
that may mean; but then, if it is twue, they 
ought to be decent énough’for me to know; 
but perhaps Miss Bwown is ashamed of them; 
her father was pwobably an omnibus-dwiver or 
a dwaper. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 





out “‘Shoveltown,” as the train drew up 

at a country station. The only passenger 
who stepped down and out was an elderly. fe- 
male, who, the moment she struck the platform, 
started off for up the road in a style which in- 
timated that she reckoned she knew where she was 
anyhow. She hadn’t got more than twenty steps 
off, however, before a young man, who occupied 
the seat directly behind the one she had just 
vacated, bounced to his feet, as if a bombshell 
had hit him, seized a rusty-looking black valise 
_ from the rack above his head, shot for the door 
like a rocket-stick, jumped down on the plat- 
form, and vociferously yelled. ‘Say, madam, 
| you’ve left your bag.” The elderly female turned 
around to look, but just then the train started, 
and the young man, dropping the valise like a 
hot potato, jumped aboard again, and resumed 
his seat. 

Presently there came in from the smoking-car 
ahead a snuffy-looking old man in a homespun 
suit and spectacles. ‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘I won- 
| der what’s become of my valise?” 


ae brakeman opened the door and shouted 








aA ~ een on wee 


The young man felt fidgetty, and was sud- 
denly attracted by the rare beauty of the land- 
scape without. 

** Anybody seen a valise that I left in this 
‘ere rack?” continued the man in the home- 
spun, anxiously. 

The youth saw that he’d gone and done it. 
There was no alternative but to own up. 
‘“Why,” said he, “was that your valise? I 
thought it belonged to the lady that got out at 
the last station. She went off and left it. I 
ran after her with it.” 

“‘The d—1 you did,” continued old Home- 
spun, aghast. ‘I’m the Rev’d Hezekiah Hollo- 
way, all the way from Injianny, and that bag’s 
got all my sermons into it.” 

For a minute or two, reader, there was a 
scene in that car, you may depend upon it. 
But, when they reached the next telegraph sta- 
tion a dispatch came that the woman didn’t 
own the bag, and ‘‘wouldn’t own such a bag 
nohow,” and the Rev’d H. H. got his sermons 
in due season by next train. 


MR. BERGH’S RELATIONS. 


Mr. Henry BErGH, at a meeting of the Li- 
quor Dealers’ Protective Union, said that his 
relations were almost exclusively with the lower 
animals. We are sorry for Mr. Bergh’s de- 
graded relations; but if they resemble him in 
disposition, the lower animals must have a good 
time of it. 

He further remarked: 

‘‘T am proud to say that among us—that is, 
the lower animals— there isn’t a single liquor 
dealer. More than this, we don’t chew tobacco, 
we don’t smoke, and nobody ever knew one of 
my clients to get drunk, and throw his wife out 
of the window.” 

All this, we think, is rather unnecessary; for 
whatever may be our private opinion of Mr. 
Bergh’s relations, we always assumed that family 
pride would deter them from indulging in any 
of the above harmless amusements. 


HIS SECRET DEVOTIONS. 

Ir was in Boston. 

A low musical sound came up from the closet 
under the stairs, and the mother listened. 

It was her little son softly singing to him- 
self: — 

! «*T need thee every hour.”’ 

‘* How glad I am that I took my boy to hear 
that sermon on ‘closet devotions’ at the Taber- 
nacle, last evening,” said she. 

Then she could not forbear stepping quietly 
to the closet-door to catch a-glance at the 
“dear child,” the “‘ precious lamb,””—*‘ bless his 
heart!” ; 

So she did. 

And she saw him—saw him devoutly engaged 
in humming that revival hymn, and also—run- 
ing his finger around in the preserve jar! 

And there-the devotions broke up—broke up 
amid groans of repentance for sin found out. 


HIS RECEIPT. 

‘* Ar last,”’ broke out our jolliest friend, as he 
burst into the office, “I have struck upon a 
plan for making flush times.” 

‘« How is it?” earnestly inquired our financial 
man. 

“By courting a bashful girl!” exclaimed the 
joking fiend. 

And dodging an unfriendly chair, he de- 
parted down the fire-escape. 





Mayor Ety waited on the Aldermen with a 
report on an underground railroad. Ought it 
not to be a report on an Ely-waited railroad ? 
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HIS STOCK IN TRADE. 


| Y heart is sad and lonely, 
My life is cast in shade; 
But I wouldn’t have any improvement, 
So do not be dismayed: 
I got it so on purpose— 
It is my stock in trade. 


—e~ 


I clothe me on its yearning; 
I feed me on its woes; 
And I coin the grief into currency 
From its gloomy depths that flows: 
By reason of which lucre 
The female equine goes 


The world delights in heart-break 
By proxy. felt and sung; 

Adores any causelessly lachrymose 
Young man with a fluent tongue; 

And poets find it pays them 
To get those heart-strings wrung. 


When Fortune frowns upon me, 
And I cannot beg nor borrow, 

When I know my hebdomadal board-bill 
Is coming due to-morrow, 

I plunge my soul in darkness, 
And get a rise out of sorrow. 


When bitter pain and longing 
O’erflowing fill my cup, 

When a world that I trust not won’t trust me, 
And I don’t know where to sup, 

I turn to thee, my sad heart, 
And pump a poem up. 


I touch a grieving soul-chord, 
Let loose a drop of brine, 
Out burst ten stanzas of misery, 

At fifty cents a line; 
And I’m in just twenty dollars, 
By that woful heart of mine. 


Oh, heart, we’ve wept together 
These four-and-twenty years, 
While a world sympathetic, Midas 

In touch—and also ears—- 
With a taste for the sentimental, 
Has turned to gold our tears. 


Art’s beggars, Nature’s bummers, 
Poetic beats are we; 
We cultivate dirt and diseases, 
And sponge on sympathy; 
For while the world likes humbugs, 
Will humbugs ever be. 
P. O’Hara. 


~ 





BLuGGINs’ wife recently | 
presented him with a beauti- | 
ful infant, all infants are 


beautiful. Now Bluggins, 

you see, is not at all original. 

Consequently when the | 

baby was to be named, I, | 

as an old friend of the fam- | 

ily, was invited to name the | 

baby. | 

Assembled at Bluggins’ | 

were his mother-in-law, as | 

usual, his wife’s two sisters, | 

both young and pretty, (but troubled, like most | 

young and pretty girls, with that most serious 

of feminine complaints, a tendency to giggle,) 

and young Charlie Milkins, who was rather 

sweet on the elder sister, Miss Caroline. I for- 

got to state that Mrs. Bluggins was there also, 
as well as the baby to be named. 

After I had been introduced all round, gig- 

gled at by the girls, and stared at by Charles— 

Bluggins took the floor, that is, figuratively 








| wit. 


PUCK. 


tee 


speaking, for he remained seated all the time, 
and in a neat speech announced that I was to 
have the honor of naming the baby.. ~ 

I commenced with Mary. Mary is my 
favorite female name, and was the name of 
Bluggins’ wife, and of his mother-in-law. 

e mother-in-law looked pleased. The girls 
giggled, and Charles stared. Bluggins looked 
at his wife who shook her head. 

“Try again, old fellow,” said Bluggins con- 
solingly. 

I had been reading Frances Burney’s works 
some time before, and I fired off Camilla, Eve- 
lina, and Cecilia in quick succession, and with 
no better effect than before. 

‘Try Shakspeare,” said Bluggins. 

I did. I éommenced. And for half-an-hour, 
rattled off Juliet, Rosalind, Cleopatra, Ophelia, 
Desdemona, Portia, Imogen, Titania, and I 
stopped for want of breath. 

I noticed a peculiar look in Mrs. Bluggins’ 


| eye, I heard the girls giggle, saw Charles stare, 


and heard the mother-in-law, ‘‘ ahem.” 
‘Come into the garden, Maud,” murmured 
Charles, who was, I afterwards learned, quite a 


I acted on his hint. 

Lily, Rose, Violet, Daisy, Blossom, Althea— 
here the baby interfered by giving us a specimen 
of its lung power. 

Said Charlie, the wit: ‘“‘ As we are among the 
flowers, why not call it Crocus.” 

Observe the effect. Both girls laughed, 


| laughed, actually forgot to giggle. The mother- 


in-law looked severe, and Bluggins muttered 
something about being “too fresh.” 

I started again. This time with Walter Scott. 
Di Vernon, Helen MacGregor, Lucy Bertram; 
then to Dickens, Rose Maylie, Florence Dom- 
bey, Dolly Varden, and I had started on Nancy 
Sykes, when I saw the mother-in-law’s eyes fixed 
upon me, and I changed it to Nancy Bell. 

None were suitable. So said Mrs. Biuggins. 
I began to grow uncomfortable. What was to 
be done? I had perspired until my handker- 
chief was as wet as a dish-cloth. I racked my 
brains, what little I had left, and away I went 
with Grace Greenwood, Jennie June, Fannie 
Fern, Maria Edgeworth, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
and Bessie Turner— 

Oh! Oh! No! No! Horrid! Awful! Abom- 
inable! These came from the two girls, and 
were suggested, I suppose, by the two last 
names. ‘ 

I was in a terrible state. I dripped like an 


| umbrella that had been out in a heavy rain. 


I chose the stage, and urged on my wild 
career with Agnes Booth, following it up with 
Fanny Davenport, Rose Etynge, Charlotte 
Cushman,— . 

‘* Alice Oates,” said Charlie. 

I frowned upon the impertinent young man, 
but as I afterwards learned, he was an inter- 
viewer for a newspaper, and frowning did him 
no more harm, than shooting putty balls at an 
elephant. ’ 

I continued in my mad flight, and gave them 
Clara Morris, Sara Jewett. Just here the baby 
treated us to a spontaneous ebullition of noise. 
The girls giggle. Bluggins kindly offered me a 
glass of water, which I drank with feeling; and 
then on to glory with Adelaide Phillips, Parepa 
Rosa, Carlotta Patti, Jenny Lind,—and I 
fainted, and fell prone npon the floor. 

Somebody dashed some water in my face, 
and I revived enough to utter the word An- 
nette—and swooned again. 

When I came to, I was on the sofa, sur- 
rounded by the whole family. I pad around 
with a blank expression, and asked: 

‘*Have you chosen a name?” in a hollow 
voice. 

‘** Yes,” said all in one voice. 

** What is it?” said I faintly. 

Mrs. B. looked at B. The mother-in-law 


coughed. Both girls giggled. Charles stared. 


.several times before, or, rather as, he had been 





a 
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Bluggins struck an attitude, and said in tragic 
tones: 
“We have decided to call the baby—John.” 
I once more became unconscious. 








SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 
Dr. R. B. Green of Hoosick, N. Y., was 


thought to be dead, and his body was placed in 
a vault two or three weeks. As he had died 


in a long trance on several previous occasions, 
his wife was requested to visit his body until no 
doubt of death existed. Sure enough, on this 
occasion, too, he came to life again, and the 
attending physician pronounced it a case of 
suspended animation. We should like tg be- 
come acquainted with Dr. Green, and learn 
from him the secret of this suspense of life. 
When our creditors worry us too much, or when 
the wife of our bosom clamors loudest for us to 
rise and paregoric our infant offspring, we will 
then quietly assume a suspense of animation, 
and await a more propitious occasion for breath- 
ing anew. This is certainly a rare gift of Dr. 
Green’s, and any man who can quit this life 
whenever there is a demand for such a pro- 
ceeding, and, after gathering full particulars re- 
garding the hereafter, come back again, more or 
less demoralized, but right side up with care, 
should not be allowed to waste his sweetness on 
the Hoosick air, but should be captured by our 
colleges, and be suspended and revived, until 
further notice, in the cause of therapeutic art. 





MUSICAL, VERY. 


It was at a private musical. Mr. Noear 
called himself a dilettante—supposed to mean 
that if he couldn’t play any instrument, he was 
wonderfully well posted in music. So any one 
would think to hear him talk, and remark his 
profound looks during the interpretation of a 
piece. The programme was rigidly classic, 
sonatas and concertos had been wrestled with 
in all the letters of the alphabet, major and 
minor, in as many movements as a 2-18 trotter 
makes round the track. Miss Andante Smith 
remarked to Noear, in the course of a conversa- 
tion, that she rarely played Chopin, but often 
Bach. ‘‘Youshall lear a fugueofhis.” ‘Yes, 
said Noear, Offenbach’s fugues are very good, 
but I prefer his ‘Grand Duchess.’” 


FROM THE MOUTH OF BABES. 

Ir was at a grand dinner given to a select 
number of guests, when a certain pompous Mr. 
B—— was smilingly welcomed by the P.’s in 
the most gracious manner, as though he were 
one held greatly in their esteem. But at this 
moment, Master Pappleton, a bright youngster of 
seven, suddenly addressed the big-feeling gentle- 
man in a voice distinctly audible to every visitor 
present, with the query: 

“Mr. B., when you were a little boy, did 
your ma’s cook-stove have a poor bake-oven ?” 

“Well, really, my dear boy,” the gentleman 
replied, ‘‘I don’t remember. But why do you 
wish to know ?” 

Here the pa and ma of young Pappleton 
gave frantic looks to choke down their beloved 
offspring; but he blundered on without the 
slightest check: : 

“Qh, because, when you were coming up the 
walk, I heard ma say she did not believe you 
were more than half-baked!” 





* Tue latest and safest way to gamble is to say 
nothing about it when you win; but when you 
lose, to inform the police, have the place where 
you lost your money “‘ pulled,” and get it back. 
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THE MATINEE BELLE. 


SHE i is unlike aiiy y olor kind of Belle, and 

=) few can hope to be like her. Compared 
with her, the ‘ordinary theatre or party 
Belle is as the sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bal, .For the. subject of this article must be 
prepared to brave that most severe ordeal, ex- 
posure to alternate sunlight and gaslight—and 
this too without any possibility of a change in 
make-up. Fair readers who know how differently 
they arrange themselves for natural and artificial 
light will appreciate the difficulties that lie in 
the way of the Matinée Belle. To triumph 
over these is absolutely necessary, as, after hav- 
ing captured in the theatre some susceptible 
masculine heart, it would never do to disenchant 
him when he catches sight. of his charmer in 
the lobby. And this capturing of hearts—or 
what are thought by their owners to be such — 
is the great, object of the Matinée Belle. ‘To 
her the theatre is but a means to an end, Not 


that she would for a moment allow any one of ' 


her victims to make her acquaintance without 
the formal ceremony of an introduction, ‘but 
the innate cruelty of human nature makes her 
rejoice to deal death and destruction’ around. 

To managers she is extremely valuable, for 
she is the Muezzin’s bell that summons the male 
matinée-goer to his devotions... Without her 


fair presence the weary waste of bennets would ° 


be broken by only. an occasional asthmatic old 
man or verdant-arrival from the country. It 

‘ is reported that a certain shrewd manager keeps 
two or three Matinée Belles in.his employ, and. 
that/when any. of the attractive lady-members 
of his company are disengaged, he requirés them 


to attend the morning performancés, in certain.| 


dresses which he designates.' Whether or not 


this is.true, certain is it that the Matinée Belle: 


is generally provided with a’ deceaved-cranium 
ticket, which is sute. to call: for .a good seat. 
When she. does pay; however; : consternation 

-Teigns in the box-office: she will:keep the line 
five minutes while choosing her séat—she “is a 
walking diagram of the principal theatres—and 
after having got it, her gloves are so: tight that 
it is a‘tedious operation to.open her purse. It 
is reported that a'certain’ well-known manager, 
who'stands. by. thé Side of the ticket-window, 
was once.so irtitatéd by the délay that he po- 
litely offered. to open the Belle’s purse for her. 
He has never tried that plana second time. 
She cast at him a.glance of ineffable scorn, and 
from her beauteously-formed -coral lips ‘was 
murmured in a nasal twang, ‘Thanks, J 
wouldn't care to trust you with it.” 

Having passed through the gates, the Belle, 
obliviédus of the. usher’s.request for checks, 
marches.resolutély to: her seat, and haying cast 
a glance of disdain at the women who are im- 
pertinent. enough to occupy places near her; 


places her lace-handkerchief between her gloves. 


so that the programme may not soil them, and 


commences to study the dry-goods advertise | 


ments. Ifshe have a compapion with-her—and 
she often brings a plain woman, ‘as a foil—she 
next. commences.to impart minute but entirely 
erroneous ‘information about’ the ptivate lives 
of the actors and-Actresses who are to appear. 


The only points on which-she is generally cor-: 


rect are the addresses of the leading men, and: 


her ‘walks before and after® the’ .performance.}’ 


somehow manage to’be pass those houses. This 
much accomplished, attention is next paid to re- 
markable dresses ot head-gear. © 
in the audience are quickly sutveyed, and upon 
the eligibles the glance is allowed to rest’ a’ mo- 
ment. 
is repeated with slight variations inthe length’ 
of the glance. 
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"LETTERS FROM “PUCK™ READERS. 


FROM GEORGE ACeRRD, es 
Mister Editor of Pucks - = ins ee 


brother Tom ‘takes your paper, 





goin’ to © Bet. it Bound, and'I think you make a 
big mistake by not printin’ Injun. stories to be 
continued in our next. 
good too, and if ‘you want wr.-paper to’ get a 
immense Circoolation You'd better. print some 
of them kind o’ stories righit away. -All'us beys 
will take it then, and you must ehdnge the 
name of your paper. Call it jthe “Boys Qwn 
_Family Journal, or something: that way. 


Injun storiés-much.: ‘They like; storiés all abdut 
Luv and Sooisides ‘and. Elopments “and Klan- 
destine: Marriages. and). Mo nélight ‘Rambels, 
and Divorces, and them: kind ‘0’ things.; | Girls 
is the Weaket Secks and dowt't crave’ Strong and 


' Hanner, who “hash’-hath any Boze! for ‘more’n 
ten years, says your. paper ain’t,a model family 
journal, because it don’t print Marriagé’ and 
Death :notices an’ recéats for Buriyions an’ in- 
flanimitory xroomatizm. © 'That’s what'She says, 
but_ I: think if you’d print a picture. of a’ man 
on 4 ‘horse with Jong hair’ and’ fringes on his 
legs and fa long: feathet in his cap réskooin’ a 
girl in ber night. clothes and her hait ‘stréapin’ 


which is the “English name for’ Tnjuns, on the 
first. page, your paper wduld ot phete up like a B’loon, 
{-mean. it’s circulatun ourse you under- 


fringes ofi his:legs; and not’the Horse. 


has eight continued stories init all at once} | 
I'm readin’ ’em all. Sometimes I get Bloody 
Scarred > Bill and the Terror of the Buzzard’s 
Roost, anc the Brave Pirut .of the Watkash, and 
Wild Jim'of the Gulch all mixéd@ up withthe 
Evil Eye of the Forest and the Free Booter af 
Florida’ dnd the“Demon of the Dykes and 
Long-legged Luke ‘of the Plains, afd then I 
have tothunt up last week’s paper afore I can 
get ’em all unmixed. I don’t think boy’s pa- 
pers ought to print eight continued stories at a 
time. Six is plenty. If you.change Puck into 


tune’s made, .Give us some good Jnjun, and 
Pirut stories, and some Yarns abdut-awful Bad: 
boys at school, and. pictures ,of ‘pail: faces’ and 
red Skins Skulping one -a@ndther- with -Savage 
knives and Tommy Hawks, and ‘you.can bet on 
the support ny inflonehs of: your friénd. 

eee fs GEORGE se a 


&, TOUCHING Apbealc 





tropble“I am in? My pa was_once a poor sian, 
but by a fortunate. operation’ jn army blankets 


front‘show’ of being’ well-Off, dnd_-got. into~the 


outside edge of 'genteel society; an 


pinching the stomacht-fo puta fine display on 
our, backs, managed“t6- Mabie: “a,.good., deal of 





cure’a wealthy” husband: "But ds” the rieh-hus- 


Ther the men.| band has not come, and; in.consequénCe ofthe 
hard: timés,* pa finds. it’ -yttetly,impossible to’, 
keep up the: old elevated ‘apptatatice of supe- | 
Between the. acts, the above programme: | rior réspectability, he is so. deeply in.debt;.and 


as; by reason of thesé untoward ‘Ciredmstances, 


| I am unable to keep up “my own wealthy outé 
The Matinée’ Belle. is a beautiful butterfly; | side show, would it be. considered derogatory. . 


but even the butterfly has its sorrows, andthe. |.to high society Tequirements if 1 owned that’ I 


grief of this genus is’ that there is only one | 
Saturday in a week. 


am ‘sick Of the pitiful struggle,.and would’gladly-|. 
| marry.a clerk on a moderate’ salaty, or even a 


' 


“Y bi 
M and I look % the pictures when he:isn’t 
* too mean to let it. 'H he’s : 
cd sa) ie emys ee, even if he isnot rich? Only the worst of it is 


And Pirat storiés are 


Don't. if 
call it after Girls, iGitls don’t read: Rirut and it 


healthy Literatdor-like-Injun Sektan: “MyAunt’ 


in the wild wind, from ‘a Band of Red Skins; | 


stahd that“ the man fifust . have: ‘long hair Mali: 
I take | 
the Boys’ Young American’ “Druthteller, and it, 


the kind of .a paper what I.describe, youf*for- 


ore, Woce: Won't yO fet ie ‘tell yourthe |”? 
he gainéd enough mone€y’to Set up_a tolerable |. 
“by all. sorts | 
of ‘pitiful: scrimping..“and’ “make-believe, “and. 


“high-tone,in the expectation. that T might-se- f 
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respectable mechanic? I wish you would pity 
me! It is so painful and disheartening to sit 
starved, hungry, in this make-believe genteel 
state, ‘with duns constantly p for settle- 
“ment of grocers’ and butchers’ bills, waiting 
for a rich husband who don’t come! Wh 

would.it not be better to accept a man wit 

enough ability to provide a comfortable home, 





and this is.what makes me feel so sad and 
discouraged—I have been educated to such a 
high-strung:pitch in all the fine lady accomplish- 
ments required to catch a wealthy husband, 
that I, ain’t worth an old glove for anything 
else, i*. , 

‘Your disconsolate make-believe-to-be-in- 

high-society, 
MINNIE 





HIGH TREES-ON. 


THERE was a rap on the door of the lawyer’s 
office, and a young: man, rather spruce in de- 
meanor, and carrying a huge book under his 
‘left arm, stepped softly in with a smile, and a 
1 good day, sir.” 

» The lawyer looked at him, and mentally 
wondered whether it was a suit for libel, or a 
divorce case. ; 

“* Can’t: I. sell you. some trees, to-day, sir?” 
‘said the new-comer. ‘I understand you've just 
bought a plate dut in the suburbs. Let me 
show you our illustrated price-list.” 
ss, “ No trees,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ leave.” 

“Who are you.talking to?” asked the agent. 
:. Yew,” said the lawyer, his face turning 
ash-en with rage. ; 

“That's a nice way to address a man,’ 

“ Call yourself ‘aman,’ do you? Wiy, you 
Hook as it you'd just come out of a nursery. 
You're, gnly a:sprig, anyhow.” 
 ¥* Well, sprigs can shoot, you know,” retorted 
j the visitor. “Do you trig?” 

‘Better try it,” said the lawyer, “Pd just 
asiléaf. Your bark don’t scare me.’ 

‘The young man made a bough. “That's 
all'Ga-k,” he réplied. ‘* I was only joking, any- 
ho¥: ‘But you don’t want any trees to-day 
then ?” 

‘\No, | ‘pine not,”’ said the lawyer. ** Not. fir 
“Good. day, then,” said the agent. . “I’ve 
got to‘go.now, but ma el fret call again to-morrow.” 

And*he Seto iosiee Sees forever. 





A BARBER-OUS SUGGESTION. 


‘<1 HEAR,” said-a gentleman up at the Club 
the othér evening, “T hear that there is‘no 


_ |} doubt that Blaine is going for Hayes’s scalp.” 


“You don't really think so, do you?” said 


-} the other, 


‘<1 do. indeed,” remarked the first speaker, 
‘“but then, the President would easily _re- 
place it.” 

“With what, pray ?” 
““Why,.with a Southern ‘Whigs! 


$OUI: aE MADRIGAL. 


L- CHERISH a darling secret, 
Which.no one, no one kndws; ' 

It-rests ‘enshrined i in my bosom 
Like dew in the heart of a rose. 





Lis as ptire and clear as a dew-drop, 
As flawless and delicate too; 
Should the sun of -your eyes flash upon it, 
Tt would color ar:d flush through and through. 


4 -have.told you my secret ?» Not so, love! 
-_L keep it still sheltered afar; 
Ihave owned that I love you, my darling, 
But Ihave net said—who you are. 
Mex R. Co.gQuitt, 
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A Distant YEARNING. ‘‘Ahem—Ahem!” 





A Boutp STROKE. 


“My dear—” 


AN AL FRESCO STUDY. 
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A Pretty Ruse. ‘You are too kind, sir.” 





SECRET aYMPATH Y.-/ 


‘THE Cumax. (Words are inadequate.) 




















*Tt’s rather warm to- 


GAINING GROUND. 
‘day, isn’t it?” 











Pwo fuaves and a fuses. 


AN ENGLISH STORY. 





(Z7Ais Story was begin in No. ¢. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st.) 





(Continued.) 


d EFT to himself, Tom Reynolds thrust his 
i hands into his pockets, and gave himself 

G- up to unpleasant speculation. Who had 
given Mattie flowers? She had no stephanotis 
of her own, he knew. Suddenly he started from | 
his pensive attitude, remembering that Hugh | 
had cut a spray of the flower, and a fern on the | 
prévious morning. Not an hour since he had | 
cut the best rose he could find in the house. If 
he were painting he would not wear a flower in | 
his coat. After a few minutes of agitated in- | 
decision, Tom Reynolds started off for Quarry 
Wood. Mr. Fox was ‘strolling towards the 
Ferry-boat, and saw the gardener leap over a | 
stile and cross the meadow leading to the wood. | 
It made Mr. Fox smile; and the pleasant expres- | 
sion had not left his face when he called upon 
Mr. Blake and asked to have a few minutes in | 
private with him. 

Mr. Fox’s solicitude in the business of other 
people did not end there, He sent a» note’to | 
Hugh, begging ~half-an-hour’s ¢onversation, | 
upon a most important subject, ih his own 
room. Hugh answered the note in person, and 
took a seat with some formality. His nostrils. | 





were white, and he fingered his watchguard 
nervously, as Mr. Fox addressed him. 

**My dear Mr. Biron,” said Fox, ‘‘i have 
asked for this interview with the hope that I 
may have yet sufficient influence with you to 
retrieve an error, of which I feel myself the un- 
intentional and unhappy ‘cause. I remember 


| full well speaking in high and unguarded terms 


of praise respecting a young lady—not to be 
formal—Miss Blake, the daughter of the village 
innkeeper. What I said was sufficient to in- 





flame the curiosity of one less impressionable | 
| thoughtless people are selfish. Mr, Biron, if I 


than you, and I now find that my unwise, my 


unfortunate, my inadvertent remarks, have led 


to the most deplorable consequences. This 


| afternoon I learnt of your acquaintance with 


Miss Blake, with such particulars as compel me 
to put a construction on your motives ‘inworthy 
to yourself.”” 

““You have said enough, Mr. Fox,” said 
Hugh, rising. ‘‘ Reynolds, the gardener, said 
less than that, and I would have knocked him 
down but—” 

‘* But. that Miss Blake threw herself between 
you. Reynolds told me so. But I think / do 


| not stand in need of her protection.” 


Hugh, who, now that he was roused, did not 
know how to leave off: ‘‘ You will do well to 
correct yourself of an error, which you share in 
common with many thousands of ignorant and 
vulgar people—gentlemen are not necessarily 
blackguards.” 

“Did I suggest that they are!” asked Fox, 
with a smile. ‘On the contrary, by asking 
you to reason upon this matter, I show that I 
think they are not. I know that you are a 
gentleman as well as I know that you are young, 
and that young people are thoughtless, and that 


have done you an injustice, I will sink here at 


: your feet upon my knees and beg forgiveness. 


| girl? 


| 


“It would be as useless a compliment to hit | 
at you as it would be to reason with a great, | 


hulking bullock like Reynolds. We speak to 
men and brutes in such a manner that they 
understand what we mean. Perhaps it will be 
sufficient to tell you to mind your own business 
and hold your tongue for the future. 


| suited to her social position ? 


Do you | 
understand? And listen to this,” continued 


I ask you to answer only one question, and that 
is, what do’ you think will become of this poor 
Let me speak, then leave me unanswered, 
or strike me, if you will. You have simply 
flirted with this girl—from my soul I believe 
that is the extent of ‘your familiarity—but, my 
dear young master, you have won her love, how 
deeply you may guess when I tell you that for 
you she has defied the authority of her father 
and refused a husband.” 

‘*God bless her!” 

“Amen. Now, how will you, a gay young 
cavalry officer, compensate her in her solitude 
for the loss of a father’s love, a husband’s, chil- 
dren’s love, and the joys of a humble home 
What can you 
offer her? I ask.” 

** Marriage.” 

‘** Nonsense, sir!’’ cried Fox, sinking into a 
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chair with every appearance of intense astonish- | Blake, extracting his hat from the legs of the | the root of all evil, he would have bequeathed 


ment. ' | 
“Whether or not, I shall marry her.” 
“You are not nineteen.” 
‘*T suppose I shall grow older.” 


chair and rising. 
fool of yourself and my daughter, I shall just 
hit you with this stick; and I shall give my 


Mattie a taste of the strap—she’s not too old to | inclination. 


“If I catch you making a | it readily enough; but holding it in a less phi- 


| losophic estimation, he found it impossible to 
avoid conferring an advantage contrary to his 
He would have left all to the 


“ Again, sir, I must ask you not to consider | learn; and I shall pack her off to London as a | State but that he disliked the Chancellor of the 


yourself, but this poor girl. 
couple of years’ time you should marry her, | 
what kind of happiness could you give her ex- | 
clusive of your companionship? You must have | 
observed that few married people retain their | 
romance for many years of their united life. | 
Society is necessary to both. To you, who may 
at any moment become the possessor of this 
large property, the society of the neighboring 
gentry will be indispensable. But your wife, | 
what friends can she have? Only parvenus, 
who will overlook the fact that her father keeps 
a neighboring ale-house. Better men and 
women, whilst they appreciate you, will slight 
her, and her life will be a misery. Wealth isa 
curse to a man so united. You would find, too 
late, the awful and, allow me to add, the wicked 
error you had made. Were you no more than 
an artist, I would not say a word, for the girl 
may be educated to your own standard; but 
heir to thousands, I tell you, in defiance of my 
own interests and regardless to the conse- 
quences, you are acting unwisely and un- 
holily!” 

“Have you anything more to add?” asked 
Hugh. 

‘* Nothing.” 

Without a werd, Hugh turned about and left 
the room. Once more smiles lit the face of 
Mr. Fox. 

The following morning Mr. Blake put on his 
best velveteens, polished his boots, and trudged 
up to Riverford. He had not spoken to his 
daughter since the expression he had given his 
feelings on the preceding evening, and the 
preparations for his visit to Gregory Biron were 
conducted in a silence only broken by a low 
whistling, and were watched by poor Mattie 
with terror. He went off whistling, and she 
sat down to cry. 

Gregory Biron listened to the recital of his 
grandson’s philandering with delight. 

‘‘ And this is haow things stands,” concluded 
Mr. Blake; ‘‘ my gal, she throws away the best 
chance she’s ever had, and jilts her lover for 
your grandson.” 

Shocking!” said Gregory, slapping his 
knees. | 

‘* She flies in my teeth.” 

‘Most undutiful.” | Gregory rubbed his | 
hands. | 

‘She goes out the whole day a-sweethearting 
in the woods.” | 

“Young hussy!”’ 

“She offends my best customers. Won't | 
have anything teu say t’ "em, and stands in a | 
fair way of ruinin’ herself for ever.” 

“Oh, this is very shocking!” said Gregory, | 
trying to look as if he meant it. ‘‘ Well, Blake, 
I suppose you want a check or something, | 
hey?” 

‘‘Nao, I don’t want nao check nor no! 
money o’ yours; I want you to have your boy 
in and say to him, afower me, as how you won’t | 
have nao moare of it.” 

Gregory agreed, and Hugh in answer to a 
message presently entered the room. 

‘Sit down in that easy-chair, you young ras- 
cal,” said Gregory cheerfully; ‘“‘I am ashamed | 
of you, sir. Here is this good man come to tell 
me that you are ruining his trade, perverting 
his daughter’s filial affections, and playing the | 
deuce with his business, and the girl and ail 
that. And | have called you before me now to 
reprimand you severely. Do you understand 
me, you wicked young Turk, you? If I hear 
of your repeating this, I shall—I shall—well, I | 
don’t know what I shall do with you.” 





>» 


good-mornin’. 

‘* Curse his impudence!”’ cried Gregory, when 
Blake had slammed the door. ‘If he hits you, 
you hit him, Hugh, my boy. But you must give 
the girl up-—that’s only moral.” 

‘**T cannot give her up,” said Hugh firmly. 

““Why, you young Don Juan, you ought t 
be ashamed of yourself!” 

‘“*T ought if I were to give her up after having 
won her love. I must marry the girl, sir.” 

‘Marry the daughter of a pothouse man!” 
screamed Gregory. 

‘*T have told her I will, and I must and shall.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Hugh! Well, I suppose I 
might as well say don’t be a young man, don’t 
have hot blood’in your veins, don’t be my 
grandson. You don’t mean to marry her yet 
awhile, I suppose?” he said, with sarcasm. 

‘* Miss Blake is willing to wait three years.” 

‘By George, I should think she was! Well, 
three years in an officer’s quarters may alter 
your matrimonial views.” 

**They might; but I have resolved, sir, not 
to be a soldier.” 

‘What ?” 

Hugh bowed in silence. 

‘‘What do you propose doing ?” 

‘*-T intend to get my living by painting.” 

The old man’s lips worked vainly for some 
moments to utter the crowd of imprecations 


' and reproaches that struggled for supremacy in 


his thoughts; and then, with something like a 
howl, he snatched up his glass of port and flung 
it at his grandson. 

Hugh went up stairs, packed his portmanteau, 
and sent it to the railway-station. Then he re- 
turned to his grandfather, and in a few calm 
words repeated his determination of getting a 
living by his exertions, and regretted that he 
was unable to do so without offending. Gregory 
replied with entreaty and threats, and finally 
bad him go to the devil in a few words. 

When he was gone he called for Mr. Fox, and 
bade him send for the lawyer at once: 

“The beggar shan’t have a penny of mine!” 
said he, nibbling his nails furiously. 

“You will surely change your mind, relent, 
forgive him.” 

“Get out of the room, Fox! May I die be- 
fore I change my decision!” 

“I hope you will,”’ said Mr. Fox to himself 
as he left the room. 


CHAPTER V. 


It is doubtful if Gregory Biron was justified 
in cursing his stars for the disobedience of his 


| grandson. It was vexing, no doubt, to have his 


authority disputed and his schemes thwarted; 
but then to a mind constituted as his was vexa- 
tion itself is a pleasure, and the means by which 


| he strove to assuage it afforded a mental ex- 


citement that he needed. An American had a 
thirst which he would not have parted with for 
five dollars. There is certainly as much pleasure 
in giving kicks as halfpence, if your tempera- 


| ment is bellicose. 


For some months there had been nothing to 
provoke Gregory’s anger seriously, and attribut- 
ing this drowsy inactivity to decay of his na- 
tural parts, he became low and despondent of 
spirit. The disaffection of Hugh at once re- 
stored to him his wonted vigor and energy. 
He sent for his solicitor and canceled the will 
which he had made in favor of Hugh, wrote a 
dozen others and canceled them seriatim. 


Suppose that in a | domestic servant; that’s what I shall do, and so | Exchequer. 


Public charities he objected to. 

The only private individual he could tolerate 
was Mr. Fox, and it seemed probable that to 
him Gregory Biron would finally will all he had. 
It gave the old gentleman much pleasure at this 
time to make a will in favor of Mr. Fox on 
Monday, and cut him off with shilling on Tues- 
day, thus. keeping his unhappy secretary in a 
state of constantly fluctuating hope and fear 
lest his tormentor should die suddenly on the 
wrong day. 

But this was not the only anxiety which Mr. 
Fox had to bear. 

One morning there came to Riverford a thin 
paper-letter, addressed to Gregory Biron in an 
angular hand and bearing a French stamp and 
postmark. There were but few letters came to 
the house, and Mr. Fox read them ail. For the 
postman never quickened Gregory’s pulse with 
hope or fear. ‘There was something almost 
pathetic in his apathy in this regard, so differ- 
ent to ordinary men, so significant of utter 
friendlessness and unsympathetic relation with 
mankind. He was content that Fox should read 
and answer his letters, and bother him as little 
as necessar¥ with their contents. They all re- 
lated to business or begging. And Mr. Fox 
prided himself upon knowing Gregory Biron’s 
affairs better than he himself did; but this letter 
perplexed him. He held it before him for some 
minutes in doubt; and then broke the envelope 
with a foreboding of evil. He took out the 
neatly-folded paper, opened it delicately, and 
read: 

‘* MARSEILLES, 


“Rue de la Savaterie, No. 12 (3me etage). 
‘* Dear Grandpapa,—”’ 


Mr. Fox dropped the letter with a moan, 
then turned to the signature, pursed his lips, 
and dilated his nostrils, as one preparing for 
the worst, and read again: 


‘* Dear Grandpapa,—My darling papa, your 
son, Roger Biron, is dying in the miserable 
hospital here. They will not let me see him;. 
no, not for one moment, my poor kind father. 
He has been ruined by the cruel floods, quite 
ruined; and he was carrying me to England to 
beg your forgiveness and charity, when now, 
lo! he is attacked by the fearful malady. And 
what am I to do—I, who may not see my father, 
to give him one last, last kiss? I have not the 
sous to buy immortelles or flowers for the coffin 
of my dearest. O my grandfather, if from you 
my papa has inherited his sweet kindness and 
gentleness, then I know you will pity us, you © 
will send help at once. You will come to weep 
over your son’s grave, and be a comforter to 
your’poor granddaughter, 

RENE Brron.” 


Mr. Fox read the letter again, then folded it 
slowly as he planned an, answer. After a few 
moments of deep thought he rose, put the letter 
in the fire, returned to his seat, and wrote a 
brief but emphatic letter. He was pleased with 


| his composition, and closed the envelope as if 


he were at the same time closing the whole 
affair. He took a pen, and found that he could 
not recollect the address in .the letter he had 
imprudently burnt. He was mad with vexation, 
yet not a syllable of the address could he recall, 
so presently his own letter had to follow poor 
René’s. ‘Two days later came another letter, 
in a different hand, from Marseilles. Mr. Fox 





The | 


retired to his room and tore open the letter, 
trembling. ‘The address he recognized at once, 


disposition of his money troubled him. Could | wondering however he could have failed to re- 


he have regarded money as in truth a curse and | member it. 


The contents.ran thus: 





iL **But I know what I shall deu,” said Mr. 
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‘‘ Dear Sir,—On behalf of the fatherless I am | suggestive of a large man. He stood in the 


bold thus to address you. Your son, Roger 
Biron, died yesterday, and his daughter looks 
for support to heaven and to you. Your grand- 


daughter is young, she is beautiful, she is un- | 
protected; on every hand men will tempt her | 


to destruction. If you decline to protect her, 
see what a task you impose upon the good God. 
Remember also that it is your name which she 
bears; you imperil your honor by jeopardizing 
hers. I write this unknown to the poor child, 
who now weeps as she with needle and cotton 
sews together the few pieces of mourning she 
can collect to do reverence to your dead son. 
Mademoiselle Biron, though young, is capable 
of engaging herself in instruction; she is of fine 
education. I myself, in the days of her father’s 





prosperity, taught her the language of France, 
and she speaks and writes the English as well as | 
me. Dear sir, to exhort you to do your duty | 


would®be an insult; but I ask you to come to | hand. 


the relief of this poor child without delay. 
I superscribe myself, with emotion, yours re- | 

spectfully, 
ANTOINE DE GAILLEFONTAINE.” 


Mr. Fox walked up and down the room fora | 
time; then he wrote: 


Dear Sir,—I am instructed by Mr. Gregory 
Biron to inform you, in answer to your letter, 
that Mademoiselle René Biron has no claim 
whatever upon his generosity. Mr. Gregory 
Biron disinherited his son Roger, and has no 
desire to communicate in any way with his 
son’s family or connections. To relieve the 
present necessities of the unfortunate young 
lady he encloses bank-notes to the value of fifty 
pounds, and hopes it will enable her to obtain 
the engagement for which you consider her 
qualified. At the same time he begs you to 
understand thoroughly that this closes the cor- 
respondence. I am instructed to destroy all 
communications for him bearing your signature 
or that of Mademoiselle René Biron. 

I am very obediently yours, 





Stas Fox.” 


Mr. Fox had no sooner posted this letter than 
he regretted the course he had adopted. It 
would have been better not to have sent the 
money. René Biron might be an innocent girl, 
probably she was; but what of M. de Gaille- 
fontaine? Would he take Miss Biron’s affairs 
in hand, unless he felt that he was better able 
to manage them? 

This letter filled Mr. Fox with apprehension, 
which he could by no means dispel. ‘There 
was a curious parallel in the fact that these two 
men had educated the two grandchildren of | 
Gregory Biron; the parallel might be still further 
extended. Mr. Fox felt that if this man were 
like himself he would not let the matter drop 
now that he had succeeded in obtaining fifty 
pounds; and he reflected with chagrin that the 
sum of money he had sent would enable the 
French adventurers to come to England in the 
prosecution of their interests. He was suspi- 
cious of every letter bearing a superscription 
not absolutely familiar to him. Every knock 
brought him to the door. He gave instructions 
to the lodge-keeper to send up to the house for 
him in case of any visitor presenting himself at 





| hands, and inclined his head. 
| turned and raised his hat. 





the gate who had the appearance of a French- 
man, and by no means to suffer such an in- 
dividual to pass the gate until he was sanctioned 
to do so by him. 

At the end of a week Mr. Fox was sum- 
moned to the lodge. A foreigner wanted to 
see Mr. Gregory Biron. 

Mr. Fox hastened to the gate, but his worst 
fears were confirmed before he spoke a word to 
the visitors. A lady accompanied the gentle- 
man. She was tall and slight, clad in black, 
and her face concealed by a veil. The man 
was unmistakably continental. He was small 


and dapper, but his manner and bearing were | 


conventional attitude of the first Napoleon, his 
arms crossed upon his swelling chest, his. back 
was curved like a dragoon’s. His complexion 
was dark, his features of a Jewish cast—the 
nose somewhat hooked—eyes deep-set and 
black, twinkling with a mixture of good na- 
ture and shrewdness; cheeks shaven and blue 
and fat; jaw full; month adorned with a cos- 
metiqued moustache. The conscious superiority 
in his face and bearing was extended to the 
clothes he wore. It was as if he had made his 
own clothes or been made for them, so ad- 
mirably were the fine points of his figure dis- 
played. And where nature was not seen, art 
appeared. ‘The skirt of his frock-coat, the 
lines of his trousers, the curve of his hat, were 
models for a tailor. His flowing hair met the 
deep full collar of fur upon his coat; cuffs of 
fur set off the pale glove upon his fat little 
In age he appeared to be under rather 


| than over forty. 


Mr. Fox coughed, smiled, smoothed his 
The visitor 
The expression of 


the two was entirely different. Mr. Fox was 


humble and uneasy; the visitor was dignified | 


and composed. Mr. Fox appeared to be lower- 
ing himself to the level of an unknown stranger; 
the visitor looked as if he recognized the dig- 
nity of his own position, and was willing to ac- 
cede equality to one of whom he knew nothing 
ill. He presented his card. 

‘¢ Monsieur de Gaillefontaine,” read Mr. Fox. 
*‘May I ask what business has brought you 
here ?” 

‘*No business has brought me here; it is 
gratitude truly.” 

‘** And you wish to express your gratitude to 
Mr. Biron?” 

“It is true. But you will tell me he is not at 
home; is it not so?” 

“If Mr. Biron were at home the result would 
be the same: he would decline to see you. My 
name is Fox—” 

‘Ah, Mr. Silas Fox! Allow me to shake your 
hand.” He took it and pressed it warmly, be- 
fore Mr. Fox could evade the touch. ‘I am 
indebted to you for your polite reply to my 
letter.”’ 

“In that reply I endeavored to express Mr. 
Biron’s distinct wish to have no further com- 
munications with Miss Biron or her friends.” 

‘It is true; and you expressed that, desire in 


' admirable English —- quite grammatique.” 


‘Mr. Biron has not changed those views.” 

‘* Mister, it would be unjust to suppose that 
so estimable a man could change his views.” 

‘Then I fail to see what, knowing that, you 
purpose by this visit.” 

M. Antoine de Gaillefontaine drew himself 
up an inch or so, and said, with dramatic em- 
phasis: 

‘You forget, for the moment, that the biood 
of France runs through Miss Biron’s heart, and 
she would express the gratitude she feels.” 

“‘T will tell Mr. Biron of the young lady’s 
esteem, and that will be quite sufficient.” 

(To be continued.) 





He was the son of a bishop, and had been 


| carefully educated, but he had his wild oats to | 


sow, nevertheless, and when the old man sharp- 
ly asked him how long he thought the door of 
salvation would stand open, he said he couidn’t 
tell, but he didn’t want to be jerked over the 
threshold.— Exchange. 





WE do not desire to be personal, but if the 
young man who sat in the chair where a lady 
had left a dish of maple sugar to cool, at the 
festival the other evening, will return the saucer, 
he will save himself further trouble. — Rome Sen- 
tinel. 


Puck's Fechanges. 


AmonG the replies to an advertisement of a 
music committee for ‘‘a candidate as organist, 
music teacher,” etc., was the following: ‘‘ Gen- 





me" 





ganist and music teacher, either lady or gentle- 
man. Having been both for several years, I 
offer you my services.”’— Exchange. 





A TRAMP has confessed that begging is pro- 
fitable in New Haven, Connecticut: ‘ Just say 
that a Hartford man gave you’a dollar to help 
you out, and you'll get two dollars from the 
New Haven party. Anything to beat Hartford.” 
—Hartford Times. 








It sounds like no low mockery for Moody to 
| be warning Boston young ladies against marry- 
ing unbelievers, when there are seventy thousand 
women in Massachusetts who cannot get any 
husbands at all.— Zoledo Blade. 





PosTMASTER-GENERAL Key has thirteen chil- 
dren. : That's right; Key pit up. .When a man 
has a big family to raise, he has neither time nor 
money to go around raising the mischief. If 
General Babcock had had twenty-three children 
to look after, he might have been sued for a 
grocer’s bill now and then, but he never would 
have run by a penitentiary so close as to make 
him shiver.—Burlington Hawkeye. 





“The widow smite,’ murmured a Rankin 
street nighbor, as he observed a woman warm- 
ing her fatherless boy with a shingle.— Rockland 
Courier. 





A Sr. Louis newspaper man rescued eight 
servant-girls out of a six-story window, at the 
burning of the Southern Hotel in that city. 
And when his heroism is rewarded by the re- 
spective fathers of those eight rescued maidens 
calling upon him accompanied by their daugh- 
ters, and placing the girls’ hands in the palm of 
their preserver, with the words: “‘ Take her, my 
boy, and be*happy; you saved her life, and 
she’s yours,” he will say it is too much—eight too 
much—and wish he had perished in the- flames 
himself.—Vorristown Herald. 2 





A MAN may have the best college education 
in the world, and yet not be able to tell the dif- 
ference between a woman’s bonnet and her hat. 
—E aston Press. d 





It is this lying awake nights trying to de- 
termine whether to leave your fortune to an 
orphan asylum or a home for old men, that 
makes the newspaper business so wearing.— 
Rome Sentinel. 





THE balmy air of spring now bathes the 
cheek of beauty in roseate blushes, while its 
aching brain wonders what fellow is going to 
pay its ice-cream and strawberry bills.— Zx- 
| change. 





In apologizing for a brother editor’s blunder, 
Colonel Sweet, of the San Antonio Fera/d, 
considerately remarks that ‘‘ there are plenty of 
| excuses for such mistakes, but they cost fifteen 
cents apiece at the nearest saloon, with a clove 





»_ | thrown in.” —Zxchange. 


tlemen, I noticed your advertisement for an or-. 

































































Tue first thing a young man does on seeing 
a friend with a new hat on isto take it off and 
serenely try it on his own head. When a young 
lady sees an acquaintance with her new bonnet 


on, she just lifts her nose and serenely wonders | 


«where the thing got that fright.”— Catshkr// 
Recorder. 





t 


BETWEEN dress-making and house-cleaning, 


down and kissed the earth, 


trary, seems -to think that the other place has | 


stood up and kicked it.— Danbury News. 





Let us pause in this great race for fame and 
fortune,,and ask why it is that a man’s first 
search for his night-key is always made in the 
wrong pocket.— Rhinebeck Gazette. 





E11 PERKINS lately sent a lot of his witty 
paragraphs to. the- New York Sux. They were 


foreign to’ wit.— Whitehall Times. 





A BUDDING poet says that this protocol must 
be a poem on spring, because nobody will ac- 
cept it.The poet, in vulgar phrase, “ has been 
there.” —Fhiladelphia Bulletin. 





HAYES is sO conscientious that he will have 


none but an-upright piano. But his love for-the | 


poor African was not strong enough to cause 
him to have the key-board composed entirely 
of dark-keys.— Worcester Press. 








PUCK. 


RATHER CONTRADICTORY.—A 


simply oxygen in a reflected form; 


where the roses get theirs — ut of doors.” 
is true enough, doubtless; 


thing to be said on the other side. 


-Judy. 





THE youth who cannot wreath his monogram 
entice the | 
same back via his nose, and emit a volume of 


before him with cigarette fumes, 


medical con- 
temporary, who has been giving the fair sex a 
lesson on health, remarks that ‘‘ Red cheeks are 
and young 
ladies anxious to possess them should seek them 


but there is some- 
How does 
our medical friend explain away the fact that 


roses stop in their beds all day ?- 
the average wife feels as if heaven hd wacked | te ee y 


Man, on the con- | 


This 
house ?”’ 


his line,”’ 


jaundiced smoke in the face of a companion— 


all with the air of one having learned it in his | 
infancy—you may be sure hails not from that | 
Buffalo 


noble company known as “the boys.’’— 
Express. 





Pror. PRocTorR says the earth is rapidly grow- 
ing larger. We are real glad of it, for now there 
put among foreign items, because they were so | will soon be room for Joaquin Miller to stand 
| without feeling his wild, free genius cramped 
by the narrow confines ‘of one little globe.— 


Exchange. 





poet. 


Ir isn’t blasted ambition and blighted hopes | 


that make a young man want to shovel off this 
mortal coil and lie down in the cold and silent 
| grave and be at rest, so much as to suddenly 
remember as he pauses at the door of the opera 
house, with Laura on his arm, that he forgot 
to get the tickets, and that his pocket-book is 
at home in the hip-pocket of his every-day 


trowsers.— Fulton Times. 











| Herald. 


** Now, then, state your case,” 
lawyer the other day, as he put the $5 billaway | 
in his vest-pocket. 

“Well,” began his client, “ 
living next door wants to puta barn right up 
against my line, coming within two feet of my 


“He can’t do it, 
thing,” replied the lawyer. 

‘But I want to put my barn right up against 
remarked the client. 

“‘QO—ah—yes, I see. 
ahead and put your barn there. 
| the case is on your side. 


MarRRIED at Brattleboro, March 28, by Rev. 
Wm. Brown, John Sard to Mary Dean.— Brat- 
tleboro paper. 
—only two in a box.— Whitehall Times. 


‘“*WuHo can tell what a baby thinks?” asks a 
Well—the probability is that its thoughts 
run in the same channel as those of the Gover- 
nor of North Carolina when he said to the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina: 
tween drinks.’ 


THEY are getting so now that they can make 
chairs to fit a man’s back.—Detroit Free Press. 
Very good; but what a large portion of the 
male population most want in the way of house- 
hold conveniences is a bootjack that will pull 
off a belated man’s boots without making enough 
noise to awaken the dead, almost. 
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said a Detroit 





suppose the man 


sir—can’t do any such | 


Weil, sir, go right 
All the law in 


”_. Detroit Free Press. 





And now they are Sard-Deans 
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A WOMAN writes to find out what evil genius 


it is that always leads a man into the parlor to 
black his boots on the best ottoman, rather than 
on the more convenient wood-box in the kit- 
chen? And why a man always starts to walk 
away from the wash-stand when he begins to 
wipe his face, and drops the towel half-way 
down the stairs, or out in the front yard, or 
wherever he may be when his face is dried? 


PUCK. 
SYNAL#PHA is the cutting off a vowel at the 
end of a word before another at the beginning | 
of a word; as, “‘ Ishaway we have in th’ army.” | 
Ecthlipsis is the cutting off the letter “‘m’” be- | 


fore another word; as, ‘‘we won’t go ho’ till | 
morning.” Crasis is the contraction | 


of two | 
syllables into one; as, ‘T’ll d’light doesh | 
| pear.” Dizeresis is the resolving of one syllable | 
| into two; as, “F’ he’sha jolly good futiellow.-” | 











Good land, woman, do we know the unfathom- | —Exchange. 
able? We suppose it’s the same impulse that al- | ———= 
ways makes a woman stand before the glass to 


comb her back hair or button the back of her 
polonaise.— Burlington Hawkeye. 





FaTHERS of marriageable daughters will now 
do well to look after the reliability of the front 
gate. No young man, however honorable his 
intentions, likes to have 150 pounds of gate drop 
on his corns, just when he wants to devote all 
his courage and presence of mind to the mo- 


mentous question.— Lxchange. 
ment. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 


252 BOWERY, 


Between Prince & Houston Sts., 


RESTAURANT | 
‘A LA CARTE AT ALL HOURS. 


: 
PARISER’S 
| 





CHESS, REALING AND BILLARD ROOMS. 


_ Rap The leading European Papers in all languages on file. 
The finest Wines, Liquors, Beer, Ale and Cigars. 
The public is respectfully invited to visit this model establish- 








NEW YORK. | 








THE fopular Science Monthly contains an | 
article on ‘Primitive Marriages” in which occur 
the words, ‘‘endogomy,” ‘‘ exogamy,” “ poly- 
gamy,”’ ‘‘monogamy,” “polyandry,” ‘‘ poly- 
gyny,” and ‘‘agnation.”” And yet some folks 
affect to wonder why our young men hesitate 
to commit themselves to matrimony that is far 
from primitive.— Worcester Press. 





Corner 4th Street. 


REMOVAL. | 
“THE | 
Cart INTERNATIONAL 


HAS REMOVED 
FROM 294 BOWERY TO 


No. 699 BROADWAY, 


Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
























L. SOMBORN & CO., 


8S. LIEDER «8, | No-12 Vesey St., adjoining the Astor House, New York. 





WHEN a man is laid up with a broken leg and 








| IMPORTERS OF 
| 
| 
' 


there is no flour in the house, nothing pleases FOREIGN WINES, BRANDIES, &c. 
him so much as to have the members of the ER’S BIT'T Sole Agents for the ; 

society to which he belongs present him with a TZER 
series of resolutions expressing their high ap- BOKER 5 BI TERS. | APOLLINIS NATURAL SELTZER. 
preciation of his fine moral character.— Wor- | L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, | HOCK & MOSELLE WINES from L. Somporx, Frankfurt a. M 
with Bulletin. No. 78 Joun Srazsr, N. Y. P.O. Box 1oa9. | eet Gael ne iets, 
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STEIN WAY’ 
DOUBLE VICTORY! 


Stemnway & Sons have been decreed the supreme recompense, viz: TWO MEDALS 
OF HONOR and TWO DIPLOMAS OF MERIT, being incontestably the highest honors 
bestowed upon an me display at the Centennial Exhibition. To Messrs. Sreinway only 
has been accorded, by the unanimous verdict of the Judges, “THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF EX- 
CELLENCE IN ALL THEIR STYLES,” as shown by the following official report on the STEINWAY 
exhibit of Gkanp, Square, AND Upricut P1anvos, viz: 


“For greatest concert cxpacity in Grand pianos, as also highest degree of 
excellence in all their styles of pianos, viz: Largest volume, purity and duration of 
tone, and extraordinary carrying capacity, with precision and durability of mech- 
anism; also novel disposition of the strings, and construction and bracing of the 
metal frame.” 


After this the report minutely describes and indorses the six principal and most valuable 
of Srernway’s patented inventions, which have made “THe STEINWAY” 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


_ Sremway & Sons, being the only piano-makers who facture “ever rtion” of 
the instrument, including all the metal parts, were honored with'an additional | and Di- 
ees of Merit for “the surpassing excellence” of their Machinery Hall exhibit, upon the fol- 
owing UNANIMOUs Official report of the same judges: 


“These articles of composite metal show the highest perfection of finish 
and workmanship and the greatest firmness and uniformity of metal structure, a 
steel-like and sounding quality, with a tensile strength exceeding 5,000 Ibs. per 
square centimeter, as demonstrated by actual tests. The full metal frames of 
cupola shape, possess an unequaled degree of resistance, permitting a vastly in- 
creased tension of strings without the slighest danger of break or crack in said 
metal frames, thereby considerably increasing the vibratory power, and augment- 
ing the tasting qualities of their instruments.” 


FIRST GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR, PARIs, 1867. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, LONDON EXHIBITION, 1862. 
EVERY-PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


g@” Illustrated Catalogues mailed free on application. , 
STEINWAY & SONS’ WAREROOMS, 
STEINWAY HALL, 

Nos. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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UPHOLSTERERS HARDWARE AND TRIMMINGS. 


PATENT COVERS 


Fer SPILLING “Suck” 
PRICE $I.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS 


or **PUCK” 
Can be supplied on demand. 


ADDRESS, 


















| 

| Willmer & Rogers NewsCo., or, Publishers ‘Puck’ 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New York. New York. 
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